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(i) 


SUMMARY 


This  paper  reviews  residential  and  non-residential  invest¬ 
ment  in  Ontario  and  provides  an  outlook  for  1975. 

The  current  outlook  for  capital  spending  (including  major 
repairs)  in  Ontario  for  1975  is  for  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent 
in  real  terms.  With  housing  starts  declining  to  about  75,000  in 
1975  from  85,503  in  1974,  real  residential  construction  is  expected 
to  decline  by  about  15  per  cent. 

In  contrast,  non-residential  investment  is  expected  to  regis¬ 
ter  a  real  gain  of  5.9  per  cent,  the  same  figure  -as  was  achieved- in  •- 
1974.  Non-residential  construction,  however,  should  grow  less  quickly 
than  in  1974,  while  expenditure  on  machinery  and  equipment  should  grow 
more  rapidly. 

Overall,  direct  employment  resulting  from  capital  spending 
will  probably  decrease,  with  gains  in  production  of  machinery  and 
equipment  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  construction  employment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  residential  construction.  Shortages,  however,  may  occur 
for  trades  such  as  steam- fitting,  sheet  metal  and  ironwork. 

It  is  important  to  consider  these  changes  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  For  the  first  two  quarters,  residential  construction  is 
expected  to  remain  very  depressed;  but  activity  is  expected  to  inc¬ 
rease  strongly  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  to  an  annual  rate  of 
90,000  starts.  As  a  result,  construction  employment  should  rise  sub¬ 
stantially  towards  the  end  of  the  year  with  year-end  employment  much 
above  December  1974  figures. 

During  the  past  several  years,  residential  construction  has 
increased  more  rapidly  in  Ontario  than  in  other  provinces.  In  1974, 

62  per  cent  of  construction  expenditures  in  Ontario  were  for  social 
purposes  (housing,  institutions  and  government  departments)  as  com¬ 
pared  to  54  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  Canada.  Utility  construction 
has  also  been  increasing  in  Ontario  relative  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Other  business  investment,  in  contrast,  is  growing  more  slowly  in 
the  province  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  1974,  overall  capital  expenditure  increased  less  rapidly 
in  Ontario  than  in  Canada.  Direct  construction  employment  in  the 
province  increased  by  18,000  over  1973,  providing  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  increase  in  jobs  in  Ontario.  The  strongest  source  of  growth 
was  investment  by  manufacturing  industries.  In  contrast,  government 
expenditure  declined  in  real  terms,  principally  because  Ontario 
deferred  projects  as  prices  rose. 

The  relative  strength  of  residential  construction  in  Ontario 
reflected  continuing  work  on  units  started  earlier.  New  dwelling 
starts  actually  declined  by  23  per  cent  in  1974  in  the  province  com¬ 
pared  to  14  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  country'.  Of  particular 
concern  is  the  21  per  cent  decrease  in  family-type  housing  starts 
in  Ontario  compared  to  only  a  1  per  cent  drop  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  away  from  rental  apartments  continued  in  the 
province  since  an  increasing  proportion  of  apartments  starts  reflected 
condominium  construction.  This  trend  corresponds  to  the  shift  to 
family-type  units  now  in  demand  by  the  "baby  boom".  In  addition: 


(ii) 


.  While  starts  were  at  record  levels  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1974,  they  fell  by  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  final 
two  quarters .  (. 

.  CMHC  related  starts  in  Ontario  fell  more  than  did  total 
starts.  As  a  result  total  non-CMHC  starts  increased. 

.  The  private  sector  insured  substantially  more  mortgage 
loans  than  did  CMHC  in  1974. 

.  CMHC  participation  fell  faster  in  Ontario  than  in 
other  provinces. 

.  Starts  increased  in  Windsor  and  declined  slowly  in 
London  and  St.  Catharines.  They  declined  most  rapidly 
in  Thunder  Bay,  Sudbury,  Ottawa  and  Hamilton.  Starts 
in  Toronto  fell  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  province  as 
a  whole. 
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.  Rental  apartment  vacancy  rates  declined  in  most  cities 
in  Ontario  with  the  severest  shortages  in  the  Torcnto- 
Hamilton  area  and  Thunder  Bay. 


I.  OUTLOOK  FOR  1975 


The  current  outlook  for  capital  spending  (including  major 
repairs)  in  Ontario  for  1975  is  for  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent 
in  real  terms.  The  non-residential  sector  is  fairly  buoyant,  with 
real  growth  estimated  at  5.9  per  cent,  based  on  a  4.5  per  cent  real 
increase  in  non-residential  construction  spending  and  a  6.9  per  cent 
increase  in  spending  on  machinery  and  equipment.  Residential 
construction  activity,  however,  is  expected  to  decline  by  about  15 
per  cent  in  real  terms  reflecting  the  very  low  level  of  housing  starts 
in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1974  and  the  first  of  1975.  (The  number 
of  housing  units  under  construction  April  30,  1975  was  down  28  per 
cent  compared  to  the  year  earlier.)  The  outlook  for  housing  starts 
in  the  second  half  of  1975  is  favourable  however,  and  employment 
in  the  housing  sector  should  improve. 


Changes  in  the  level  of  construction  activity  can  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  employment  in  the  province,  since  a  labour  force 
of  over -200,000  is  directly  employed  by  the  industry,  and  since 

•  About  35  per  cent  of  construction  costs  are  direct 

labour  costs  (residential  and  non-residential) ,  a 
significantly  higher  proportion  than  for  most  other 
industries; 

.  Other  major  inputs  to  construction  activity  come  from 
transportation  and  trade,  metal,  non-metallic  and  wood 
and  wood  products  industries  and  iron  and  steel  mills, 
all  industries  with  high  direct  labour  inputs  and  high 
Canadian  (and  Ontario)  content;  and 

.  Housing  is  more  labour  intensive  than  other  types  of 
construction  and  requires  materials  with  even  higher 
Ontario  content.  Each  new  start  results  directly  in 
three-quarters  of  a  man-year  effort  and  indirectly  in 
one  and  one-quarter  of  a  man-year  effort. 


Machinery  and  equipment  expenditures,  on  the  other  hand, 
involve  both  lower  direct  labour  costs  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
imports.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  a  healthy  market  for  business 
capital  investment  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  employment  in  the 
construction  industry  generally. 
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The  hardest  hit  trades  are  likely  to  be  carpenters,  masons, 
lathers  and  plasterers.  By  contrast,  trades  used  in  non-residential 
construction  —  steamf itters ,  sheet  metal  workers,  millwrights  and 
ironworkers  —  should  be  in  high  demand.  There  may  be  strains  on 
the  labour  market,  then,  since  apprenticeships  have  generally  been 
rising  in  the  former  trades  and  falling  in  the  latter  in  Ontario.’*' 


REAL  INVESTMENT  IN  ONTARIO,  GROWTH  IN  1975  Table  1 


%  Change 
1975/1974 


Residential  Construction  -15.0 
Non-Residential  Construction  4.5 
Machinery  and  Equipment  6.9 
Total  Increase  in  Investment  1.0 


Source:  Estimate,  Policy  Planning  Branch. 


A.  Residential  Construction 


After  a  very  low  level  of  starts  in  Ontario  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1975,  increases  were  recorded  in  April  and  again  in  May 
to  an  annual  rate  of  82,000  units.  It  is  anticipated  that  starts 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  at  an  annual  rate  averaging  90,000 
units.  Thus, 

.  Total  starts  for  1975  should  be  about  75,000  units, 
compared  to  85,503  in  1974,  a  decline  of  12.3  per 
cent. 

.  Completions  should  decline  by  a  greater  proportion, 
reflecting  the  low  level  of  starts  since  mid-1974. 

.  Real  residential  construction  activity  should  decline 
by  about  15  per  cent  for  the  year,  partly  offset  by 
repair  activity  and  a  shift  to  family-type  housing 
from  apartment  units. 

.  Current  indications  are  that  1976  starts  may  be  in 
the  85,000  range. 


1.  Data  on  apprenticeships  in  construction  trades  from  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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The  rental  situation  remains  tight  as  completions  are  falling. 
Apartment  rents  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  rise  at  close  to  10 
per  cent  per  year  (as  much  as  2  per  cent  reflecting  the  recent  increase 
in  fuel  costs) .  Vacancy  rates,  however,  are  apparently  starting  to 
rise  in  the  tightest  markets  —  Toronto,  Thunder  Bay  and  Hamilton  — 
indicating  responsiveness  of  tenants  (especially  non-family)  to  rent 
increases  as  well  as  a  falling  trend  for  immigration  and  migration 
from  other  provinces. 

.•  Privately  initiated  rental  apartment  starts  (with  units 
not  available  until  1977)  are  likely  to  remain  at  a  low 
level  for  the  foreseeable  future.  With  mortgage  interest 
rates  well  above  10  per  cent,  the  rents  required  to  cover 
the  costs  of  a  new  unit  still  remain  well  above  current 
levels. 

.  The  Limited  Dividend  Rental  Program,  however,  (with  95 
per  cent  mortgages  at  8  per  cent  interest)  seems  to  be 
successful  in  Ontario,  with  CMHC  initial  allocation 
yielding  about  2,500  units  and  the  increase  announced 
in  the  June  23  budget  yielding  perhaps  2,000  more  units. 

.  The  worst  effects  would  be  felt  by  close  to  half  a  million 
low  income  tenants  (families  and  senior  citizens)  living 
mainly  in  older,  lower-rise  buildings  owned  by  small 
investors. 

-  while  their  average  increases  might  not  be  higher, 
individual  cases  will  vary  considerably  and  a  number 
may  face  gouging; 

-  while  non-family  households  have  considerable  scope 

for  doubling  up  (and  are  often  regarded  as  more  desirable 
tenants)  this  is  not  the  case  for  low  income  families, 
who  may  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  new 
accommodation  if  faced  with  high  rent  increases;  and 

-  construction  of  low  income  rental  units  in  Ontario 
is  declining  for  senior  citizens  and  especially  for 
low  income  families. 


Sales  of  ownership  units,  particularly  those  at  lower  costs, 
are  increasing,  and  inventories  of  unsold  houses  are  declining  slowly. 

As  this  trend  continues,  starts  should  continue  to  increase.  Nevertheless, 
mortgage  interest  rates  are  about  11.5  per  cent,  and  are  not  expected 
to  decline  significantly.  Both  buyers  and  sellers  will  probably  be 
cautious  about  over-extending  themselves,  in  view  of  considerable 
uncertainty  about  house  prices,  demand,  and  general  economic  conditions. 
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Table  2  provides  a  quarterly  estimate  of  units  under  construction 
in  1975.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  real  residential  construction 
activity  this  year  will  be  about  15  per  cent  below  last  year.  While 
residential  construction  is  currently  at  a  low  level  compared  to  1974, 
the  outlook  is  for  an  improvement  in  housing  activity  by  the  end  of 
1975,  with  the  likelihood  of  continued  high  activity  in  1976.  A  shift 
from  apartments  to  family- type  housing  is  continuing,  and  the  higher 
construction  value  of  the  latter  will  contribute  to  the  overall 
performance  for  1975.  Similarly,  when  repair  expenditures  associated 
with  existing  housing  are  added  to  the  total,  the  picture  is  somewhat 
more  favourable. 


RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  ONTARIO 
BY  QUARTER,  1974  AND  1975 


First 

Quarter 

Second 

Quarter 

'Third 

Quarter 

Fourth 

Quarter 

Average 

1974-Units  under 
Construction  (000) 

85 

85 

86 

73 

82.25 

1975-Units  under 
Construction  (000) 

68 

62 

68 

75 

68.25 

Per  Cent  Change 
Year-to-Year 

-20% 

-27% 

-21% 

3% 

-17% 

Source:  Estimate,  Policy  Planning  Branch. 


The  decline  in  residential  construction  activity  is  having  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  Ontario  economy.  Not  only  is  the  industry 
a  high  employer  of  labour,  with  35  per  cent  of  value  added  paid  out 
in  wages  and  salaries,  but  also  its  major  suppliers  generally  are 
domestic.  The  expected  increase  of  activity  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year  could  therefore  have  a  buoyant  effect  on  the  Ontario  economy. 
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Provincial  and  federal  actions  already  announced  should  ensure 
that  the  above  projections  are  met  even  with  weak  general  economic 
conditions.  In  addition  to  speeding  up  processing  of  subdivision 
approvals,  Ontario,  in  its  April  Budget  and  July  Supplementary  Actions, 
has  provided  for  a  $556  million  housing  budget  in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  an 
increase  of  $329  million  over  Fiscal  Year  1974.  The  largest  increases 
are  for: 

.  grants  of  $1,000  to  first-time  home  owners  who  take 
possession  of  a  new  or  existing  home  in  1975  with  a 
further  $250  for  each  of  1976  and  1977,  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  the  unit;  and 

.  substantial  increases  for  the  Housing  Action,  Senior 
Citizen,  Home  Ownership  Made  Easy,  Community  Renewal 
and  other  programs . 


The  June  23,  1975  federal  budget  increased  the  CMHC  housing 
budget  for  Ontario  to  almost  the  same  level  of  magnitude  as  the  pro¬ 
vincial  housing  budget.  The  federal  emphasis  is  on: 

.  limited  dividend  housing  (95  per  cent  mortgages  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  8  per  cent)  ; 

.  the  Assisted  Home  Ownership  Program  (similar  mortgages 
on  low  priced  new  homes) ;  and 

.  annual  interest  subsidies  for  moderate  income  recipients 
-  of  private  sector  mortgages. 

The  overall  effect  of  these  programs  will  be  to  provide  some  stimulus 
to  the  unhealthy  private  rental  unit  sector,  and  some  incentives  to 
moderate  income  families  who  wish  to  purchase  homes. 


B.  Non-Res idential  Investment 


Table  3  provides  an  estimate  of  the  real  increase  of  non- 
residential  investment  in  Ontario  in  construction  and  machinery  and 
equipment.  Growth  in  non-res idential  construction,  including  major 
repairs,  will  likely  be  down  somewhat  from  1974,  at  4.5  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  real  growth  in  expenditures  on  machinery  and 
equipment  should  be  6.9  per  cent  in  1975,  higher  than  achieved  last 


year. 
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On  an  overall  basis,  these  trends  balance  out,  with  the 
real  growth  in  non-residential  investment  for  1975  estimated  at  the 
same  5.9  per  cent  increase  as  occurred  in  1974.  However,  since 
construction  is  both  more  labour  intensive  and  less  dependent  on 
imports  than  expenditure  on  machinery  and  equipment,  employment 
growth  in  this  sector  may  be  slower  than  occurred  in  1974. 


The  major  elements  providing  a  basis  for  continued  growth 
in  non-residential  investment  are  the  major  projects  now  underway 
in  various  manufacturing  industries: 

.  Chemical  and  chemical  products  industry  with  estimated 
expenditures  of  $865  million  in  1975,  compared  with  $357 
million  in  1974.  (e.g.  Petrosar) 

.  Primary  metal  industry  capital  expenditures  are  estimated 
at  $1,045  million,  a  sharp  increase  from  $686  million 
in  1974.  (e.g.  Dofasco,  Algoma) 

.  Petroleum  and  coal  product  industry  expenditures  are 
estimated  at  $242  million,  well  above  the  $147  million 
spent  in  1974. 


In  addition,  both  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Provincial  Government 
dre  forecasting  substantial  increases  in  capital  expenditure. 


REAL  NON-RESIDENTIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  ONTARIO 
GROWTH,  1974  (Per  cent  change  from  1974) 

Table  3 

Construction 

Machinery  & 
Equipment 

Total 

New  Investment 

6.5 

8.9 

7.7 

Repair 

-5.0 

1.9 

-0.3 

Total  (1975) 

4.5 

6.9 

5.9 

Total  (1974) 

6.9 

5.2 

5.9 

Source:  Policy  Planning  Branch  Estimates. 
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More  detailed  estimates  are  provided  in  Table  4.  It  should 
be  cautioned  that  these  sectoral  estimates  show  nominal,  not  real, 
increases.  Price  increases  were  estimated  at  14.5  per  cent  for 
construction  and  11.9  per  cent  for  machinery  and  equipment  (i.e.  the 
same  rate  of  price  increase  as  experienced  in  1974) ,  but  the  figures 
can  be  expected  to  vary  considerably  for  specific  sectors.  On  this 
basis  the  sectoral  outlook  suggests: 

*  and  Cons t.urct ion  No  real  growth  in  construction 

or  machinery  and  equipment  spending  is  expected  in  these 
sectors,  although  mining  investment  is  expected  to  grow 
modestly,  offsetting  slight  real  declines  in  agricultural 
inves tment . 

.  Manufacturing  Growth  rates  for  chemical,  primary  metal, 
petroleum,  and  paper  industries  are  all  expected  to  be 
very  high  and  account  for  the  strength  in  manufacturing 
investment.  In  contrast,  investment  is  likely  to  be  down 
substantially  in  transportation  equipment,  food  and 
beverage,  and  textile  industries. 

.  Utilities  This  sector  should  record  considerable  strength, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  heavy  anticipated  increases 
in  investment  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

.  Trade,  Finance,  Commercial  The  negative  real  growth 
rates  reflect  the  softening  in  the  economy  and  high 
levels  of  office  vacancy. 

.  Institutional  and  Government  Departments  Growth  in  this 
sector  reflects  real  growth  in  construction  activity 
at  the  provincial  and  municipal  levels. 

.  Repair  Real  repair  expenditures  have  been  declining 
slowly  over  the  past  few  years.  It  is  likely  that  this 
trend  will  continue  in  1975. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  NON-RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY 
AND  EQUIPMENT  EXPENDITURES,  ONTARIO,  1975 


Construction 

Machinery  & 

Equipment 

1975 

(Current 

$Millions) 

Nominal 
%  Change 
from  1974 

1975 

(Current 

$Millions) 

Nominal 
%  Change 
from  1974 

Primary  &  Construction 

352.4 

15.5 

695.5 

14.3 

Manufacturing 

974.1 

70.3 

2328.2 

37.6 

Utilities 

1139.2 

19.9 

1352.9 

17.2 

Trade,  Finance, 
Commercial 

804.0 

-4.1 

903.2 

4.4 

Institutional  and 
Government 

1790.1 

20.5 

287.7 

14.8 

Total  New  Investment 

5059.8 

21.9 

5567.5 

21.8 

Repair 

909.4 

8.8 

2059.7 

14.0 

Total  Non-Residential 

5969.2 

19.7 

7627.2 

19.6 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  "Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada: 

Outlook  1975".  Catalogue  61-205  (April  1975). 
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These  initial  estimates  of  1975  investment  expenditures  are 
based  on  intentions  that  may  change  if  economic  circumstances  deteriorate 
further.  However,  since  the  weaker  manufacturing  industries  (e.g. 
transportation  equipment)  have  already  scaled  back  investment  significantly, 
and  the  expected  gains  now  reflect  primarily  very  large  scale  projects 
(e.g.  Petrosar  and  Ontario  Hydro  projects)  difficult  to  postpone,  the 
data  would  seem  to  be  a  good  indication  of  investment  activity  in  1975. 

In  addition,  in  recent  months  both  the  provincial  and  federal  governments 
have  taken  steps  to  encourage  firms  to  continue  with  expansion  plans 
that  have  been  put  into  question  by  weakness  in  the  economy: 

.  The  Ontario  Budget  eliminated  both  the  sales  tax  on 
production  machinery  until  December  31,  1977  and 
gasoline  and  diesel  taxes  on  industrial,  commercial 
and  institutional  uses. 

.  The  federal  budget  provided  a  5  per  cent  investment 
tax  credit  for  investment  before  July  1977,  in  new 
buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  Canada 
in  manufacturing,  processing,  petroleum,  minerals, 
farming  or  fishing. 

The  outlook  for  employment  in  Ontario  as  a  result  of  continuing 
real  growth  in  non-residential  investment,  although  promising,  should 
not  be  as  healthy  as  in  1974.  As  Table  5  shows,  imports  generally  have 
a  minor  share  of  the  domestic  construction  material  market,  while  in 
the  machinery  and  equipment  market,  the  share  of  imports  is  high.  With 
real  growth  in  machinery  and  spending  equipment  expected  to  exceed  that 
in  construction  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  import  content  of 
investment  will  tend  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  domestic  content. 
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PROPORTION  OF  IMPORTED 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAJOR 

MATERIALS 

MACHINERY 

AND  EQUIPMENT 

Table  5 

Imports  as 
Domestic 

a  per  cent  of 
Consumption 

Major  Construction  Inputs 

Concrete  Products  1 
Sawmills  7 
Veneer  and  Plywood  12 
Sash,  Door  and  Planing  3 
Fabricated  Structural  Metal  1 
Ornamental  and  Architectural  Metal  4 
Heating  Equipment  18 
Asbestos  Products  19 
Glass  and  Products  26 
Hardware,  Tool  and  Cutlery  40 

Major  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Machine  Shops  36 
Commercial  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  38 
Machinery  and  Equipment  43 
Office  and  Store  Machinery  44 
Electrical  Industrial  Equipment  24 
Scientific  and  Professional  Equipment  55 


Source:  Policy  Planning  Branch  trade  research  project.  (Based  on  1970 
data. ) 


In  addition,  construction  activities  are  labour  intensive, 
with  approximately  one-third  of  value  added  spent  directly  on  wages 
and  salaries.  The  remainder  generally  represents  goods  and  services 
which  are  also  labour  intensive.  The  direct  and  indirect  employment 
effects  of  expenditure  on  construction  are  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  those  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Thus,  while  total  real  non- 
residential  expenditures  in  1975  are  expected  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  in  1974,  this  shift  in  emphasis  to  machinery  and  equipment 
spending  will  likely  have  somewhat  less  employment  impact  than 
that  generated  by  the  emphasis  on  construction  activity  last  year. 
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REVIEW  OF  1974 


A.  Canada 


Total  Canadian  capital  and  repair  expenditure  in  1974  is 
estimated  at  $41.1  billion,  an  increase  of  20.1  per  cent  over  the 
$34.2  billion  spent  in  1973.  In  view  of  substantial  increases  in 
prices,  however,  the  real  increase  was  only  5.6  per  cent. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  expenditure,  58  per  cent,  was 
for  construction,  including  major  repairs,  which  also  increased  20 
per  cent  in  the  year  from  $20.2  billion  to  $24.2  billion.  In  real 
terms,  as  shown  in  Table  6,  the  increase  was  only  4.4  per  cent, 
since  prices  in  the  construction  sector  rose  by  an  estimated  15  per 
cent. 


Residential  construction,  at  $8.3  billion,  was  34.4  per  cent 
of  total  construction,  down  only  slightly  from  35.3  per  cent  the 
previous  year.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  real  residential  construction 
grew  very  slowly,  by  0.4  per  cent.  By  comparison,  real  non- residential 
construction  rose  by  7.3  per  cent,  a  rate  nearly  double  the  estimated 
3.7  per  cent  increase  in  real  GNP. 

Approximately  one  dollar  in  every  six  of  the  expenditure  on 
residential  construction  was  for  repairs  rather  than  new  buildings. 

The  increase  in  this  high  level  of  repairs  reflects: 

.  the  fact  that  almost  all  homes  built  since  the  turn 
of  the  centry  are  still  in  use; 

.  the  increase  in  government  programs  to  upgrade  old 
houses;  and 

.  continued  private  rehabilitation  of  older  homes. 
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Similar  ly,  in  the  non-residential  area  repair  work  provided 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  Real  growth,  however,  is 
estimated  at  only  1.6  per  cent,  far  short  of  the  8.4  per  cent  growth 
attained  in  new  construction.  The  lower  trend  for  repairs  reflects 
continued  high  levels  of  new  construction,  partly  as  a  result  of 
recent  tax  incentives  for  investment  in  new  machinery  and  equipment 
which  results  in  little  need  for  the  utilization  of  older  plants. 


Expenditure  oh  machinery  and  equipment  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  total  investment  at  $16.9  billion  in  1974,  an  increase  of 
20.1  per  cent  over  1973.  Again,  a  large  proportion  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  price  increases  as  real  volume  rose  by  a  more  modest  7.3 
per  cent.  Expenditure  on  new  machinery  and  equipment,  at  $12  billion 
in  1974,  increased  by  10.5  per  cent  in  real  terms  over  1973  figures. 
Repairs,  representing  nearly  one- third  of  the  total,  rose  by  only  0.3 
per  cent  in  real  terms. 


CONSTRUCTION  GROWTH  AND  PRICE  INCREASES  FOR  CANADA 

AND  ONTARIO,  1974/1973  (Per  Cent  Change) 

Table  6 

Real 

Growth 

Price 

Increase 

Total 

Increase* 

Canada 

Total  Construction  and  Repair 

4.4 

15.0 

20.0 

Residential 

0.4 

15.8 

16.3 

Non- Residential 

7.3 

14.5 

22.9 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

7.3 

11.9 

20.1 

Total  Capital  and  Repair  Expenditure 

5.6 

13.7 

20.1 

Ontario 

Total  Construction  and  Repair 

2.4 

15.1 

17.8 

Residential 

-3.7 

15.8 

11.6 

Non- Residential 

6.9 

14.5 

22.4 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

5.1 

11.9 

17.7 

Total  Capital  and  Repair  Expenditure 

3.5 

13.7 

17.7 

Rest  of  Canada 

Total  Construction  and  Repair 

5.6 

14.9 

21.3 

Residential 

3.4 

15.8 

19.8 

Non-Res idential 

7.5 

14.5 

23.1 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

8.7 

11.9 

21.6 

Total  Capital  and  Repair  Expenditure 

6.8 

13.7 

21.4 

Source:  Policy  Planning  Branch  Estimates 
No.  61-205) 

and  Statistics  Canada  (Cat. 

*  Does  not  add  across  because  compounding 
cant  with  double-digit  inflation. 

effect  is 

signifi- 
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B.  Ontario 


Total  capital  and  repair  expenditure  in  Ontario,  at  $14.8 
billion,  declined  slightly  to  36  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  from 
36.7  per  cent  in  1973.  A  large  dollar  increase  of  17.7  per  cent 
over  the  $12.6  billion  for  1973  reflected,  in  the  main,  price  factors, 
since  the  real  increase  was  only  3.5  per  cent. 

Table  6  shows  that  all  types  of  capital  and  repair  expen¬ 
diture  recorded  gains  well  below  the  nation's  average,  with  the 
housing  sector  in  particular  declining  in  real  terms  by  3.7  per  cent 
in  Ontario,  compared  with  real  growth  of  0.4  per  cent  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

National  average  figures  are  distorted  by  the  inclusion  of 
Ontario  data.  When  Ontario  is  compared  only  with  the  rest  of  Canada, 
the  differences  are  even  more  striking.  The  negative  growth  in 
Ontario's  housing  sector  contrasts  with  positive  growth  of  3.4  per 
cent  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Similarly,  other  sectors  scored 
lower  real  gains  in  Ontario  than  in  the  other  provinces.  The  total 
real  gain  for  capital  and  repair  expenditure  in  Ontario,  therefore, 
was  little  more  than  half  the  real  gain  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Despite  the  sector's  slow  growth,  direct  construction  employ¬ 
ment  in  Ontario  increased  on  average  by  18,000  over  1973  figures, 
providing  almost  12  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  jobs  in  the 
province.  Employment  gains  were  not  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  year.  The  large  gains  registered  in  the  second  and  third  quar¬ 
ters  had  almost  evaporated  by  December  as  a  result  of  significant 
weakening  in  residential  construction  activity. 
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1.  Residential  Construction 


Housing  starts  in  Ontario  fell  from  110,536  units  in  1973  to 
85,503  in  1974,  a  decline  of  22.7  per  cent.  By  comparison,  starts 
for  the  rest  of  Canada  fell  by  only  13.5  per  cent.  As  Table  7  shows, 
family-type  housing  starts  declined  rapidly  in  Ontario,  although 
there  was  little  change  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  Nevertheless,  this 
type  of  housing  is  continuing  to  capture  an  increasing  share  of  all 
starts,  reflecting  the  increasing  propensity  of  the  "baby  boom"  to 
move  out  of  apartments  and  into  family  housing.  The  continued 
attractiveness  of  row  housing  reflects  both  a  price  differential  and 
the  increasing  proportion  of  young  families  with  few  children. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  indicates: 


.  Apartment  starts  declined  less  rapidly  than  for  the 
rest  of  Canada,  although  a  considerable  part  of  the 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  attractiveness  of 
condominiums,  as  shown  in  Table  9  (see  p.15). 

.  Non-CMHC  starts  increased  in  both  Ontario  (7.9  per 
cent)  and  Canada  (0.1  per  cent),  indicating  that 
CMHC's  absolute  decline  in  participation  exceeded  the 
entire  decline  in  housing  starts. 

-  CMHC  assisted  housing  fell  1  per  cent  in  Canada, 

12.5  per  cent  in  Ontario; 

-  Mortgage  approvals  fell  60.6  per  cent  in  Canada, 

62.7  per  cent  in  Ontario; 

-  CMHC  participation  fell  by  42,525  units  in 
Canada  and  24,277  units  in  Ontario; 

-  The  Mortgage  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  insured 
33  per  cent  more  loans  than  CMHC  in  1974. 

.  While  the  Toronto  area  declined  at  the  same  rate  as 
did  the  province,  starts  increased  in  Windsor,  and 
declined  less  rapidly  in  London  and  St.  Catherines. 

The  decline  was  greatest  in  Thunder  Bay,  Sudbury, 
Ottawa  and  Hamilton. 

.  The  1973  boom  on  the  fringes  of  major  areas  —  in  com¬ 
munities  such  as  Orangeville,  Allis ton  and  Bowmanville 
was  reversed  in  1974,  as  starts  fell  faster  than  the 
Ontario  average. 
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HOUSING 

CANADA, 

STARTS  IN  ONTARIO  AND  THE  REST  OF 
1974,  AND  PER  CENT  CHANGE  FROM  1973 

Table  7 

Canada 

Rest  * 

of  Canada 

1974  1974/73 

1974 

1974/73 

Single  Detached 

33,886  -20.7 

88,257 

-0.6 

Semi/Duplex 

6,058  -23.8 

4,965 

-6.1 

Row 

9,518  -20.5 

5,414 

+1.9 

TOTAL  -  FAMILY 

49,462  -21.1 

98,636 

-0.8 

Apartment 

36,462  -24.7 

37,984 

-35.2 

TOTAL 

85,503  -22.7 

136,620 

-13.5 

Source : 

CMHC  Ontario  Region,  Housing  Statistics 

Of  particular  < 

concern,  as  indicated 

in  Table 

8,  was  the  sharp 

decrease  in  the  number 

of  housing  starts  in 

the  third 

and  fourth  quar- 

ters  of 

19  74. 

• 

TRENDS  IN  SELECTED  HOUSING  INDICATORS 

Table  8 

Urban  Ontario 

Conventional  MLS 

Average 

Newly  Completed 

Date 

Starts 

Mortgage  Prices,  Housing  and  Unoccupied 

(Annualized)  1 

Lending  Rate2  Toronto  CMA^ 

Units ,  Ontario^ 

1973 

January 

116,600 

9.09 

33,445 

5,845 

April 

97,100 

9.15 

36,915 

4,053 

July 

115,800 

9.71 

42,290 

3,286 

October 

77,600 

10.13 

43,527 

3,962 

1974 

January 

118,100 

10.02 

45,187 

6,024 

April 

93,600 

10.70 

54,391 

5,136 

July 

59,300 

11.60 

56,884 

5,593 

October 

48,300 

12.05 

53,818 

7,359 

1975 

January 

52,500 

11.81 

54,846 

10,839 

Sources 

:  1.  CMHC  Ontario  Region,  Housing  Statistics, 

various  issues. 

It  should 

be  noted  that  these  data  are  for  communities  ex- 

ceeding  10 

,000  in  population;  there  are  additionally 

15,000-18, 

000  units  constructed 

annually 

outside  urban 

areas,  but 

.  in  considerable  part 

on  the  fringes  of  the 

large  cities. 

2.  Bank  of  Canada,  Review,  April  1975,  Table 

19. 

3.  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board. 

4.  CMHC  Ontario  Region,  Housing  Statistics, 

various  issues. 

, 
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This  sudden  change  was  caused  in  large  part  by  an  abrupt 
tightening  in  the  mortgage  market  (both  reduced  funds  and  higher 
interest  rates).  In  addition,  Ontario's  Land  Speculation  and 
Transfer  Taxes  helped  eliminate  some  of  the  more  speculative 
aspects  of  the  housing  price  boom.  In  the  home  ownership  market 
(singles,  semi's  and  row  houses)  there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in 
effective  demand  because  of  the  need  for  much  higher  down  payments 
and  higher  monthly  payments.  These  factors  resulted  in: 

.  an  end  to  rapid  house  price  increases  and  a  consequent 
realization  that  housing  had  become  overpriced; 

.  a  rapid,  unexpected  accumulation  of  unsold  units  by 
builders  who  had  increased  starts  in  the  expectation 
of  continued  high  sales; 

.  rapidly  declining  land  prices  (by  25-35  per  cent  in 
the  Toronto  region  in  summer  1974) ;  and, 

.  substantial  cash  flow  problems  for  several  builders 
and  developers  related  to  the  high  carrying  costs  of 
unsold  units  ($500-600  per  month  per  unit)  ,  higher 
financing  costs  and  capital  losses  on  land  and  unsold 
houses. 


The  rental  apartment  market  was  less  affected  by  the  temporary 
scarcity  of  mortgage  money  than  by  the  rising  interest  rate  and  inc¬ 
rease  in  construction  costs  (15.8  per  cent  in  1974).  As  a  result,  new 
project  costs  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  did  rents.  As  Table  9 
indicates,  the  decline  in  apartment  starts  in  1974  was  more  severe 
than  for  other  housing  starts.  Only  condomiums  recorded  growth,  which 
was  substantial  (+60  per  cent) . 


ONTARIO  HOUSING  STARTS  (Per 

Cent  Change) 

Table  9 

1974/73 

(comparison  for 
entire  year) 

1974/73 

(comparison  for 
last  six  months 
of  each  year) 

URBAN  AREAS 

Singles,  Semi's  and  Rows 

-19.8 

-34.2 

Apartments 

-25.2 

-44.6 

All  Starts 

-22.4 

-39.2 

METRO  TORONTO 

Singles,  Semi's  and  Rows 

-28.6 

i 

Ul 

• 

i— 1 

Apartments:  Rental 

-35.6 

-69.3 

Condominium 

+60 . 7 

-3.2 

All  Starts 

-21.5 

CO 

-a* 

l 

ALL  ONTARIO  STARTS 

-22.6 

036.6 

(Urban  and  Rural) 

Source:  Ministry  of  Housing 

* 
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In  1974,  because  of  the  large  number  of  units  under  construc¬ 
tion,  completions  remained  high  (see  Table  10)  and  total  real  volume 
of  activity  declined  by  only  3.7  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  levels  of  completions  were  not  high  enough  to  forestall  a 
decline  in  apartment  vacancy  rates  in  most  cities  in  Ontario  (see 
Table  11) .  A  vacancy  rate  below  1  per  cent  is  generally  thought  of 
as  substantially  below  the  desirable  level,  indicating  that  the 
Toronto-Hamilton  area  and  Thunder  Bay  have  shortages  in  rental 
accommodation.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  with  high  levels 
of  new  but  unoccupied  units  —  not  included  in  the  vacancy  rate  data 
shortages  are  less  serious  than  the  statistics  might  suggest. 


COMPLETIONS  IN  ONTARIO  URBAN  AREAS  (Per 

Cent) 

Table  10 

1974/73 

July- December 
1974/73 

Singles,  Semi's 

and  Rows 

+2.0 

+  7.5 

Apartments 

+11.8 

-9.0* 

All  Completions 

(Urban) 

+6.6 

-0.9 

All  Completions 

(Urban  and  Rural) 

+6.2 

-3.8 

Source:’  Ministry  of  Housing 


*  The  decline  in  the  second  half  of  1974  compared  to  the  second 
half  of  1973  is  due  to  the  inordinately  high  level  of  comple¬ 
tions  in  the  second  half  of  1973  and  not  to  a  general  dec¬ 
rease  in  trend. 


APARTMENT  VACANCY  RATES  IN  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS  (Per  Cent) 


Table  11 


December 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Hamilton 

1.6 

2.2 

1.4 

Kitchener 

1.6 

3.6 

2.4 

London 

4.2 

3.6 

2.0 

Ottawa 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

St.  Catharines  -  Niagara 

3.3 

4.4 

3.5 

Sudbury 

5.3 

10.7 

4.4 

Thunder  Bay 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

Toronto 

2.3 

1.4 

0.9 

Windsor 

2.6 

1.9 

2.4 

Source: 

CHMC,  "Apartment  Vacancy  Survey 

II 

• 

Note : 

Publicly  and  privately  initiated  apartment 

structures 

of  six 

units  and  over  are  included,  though  not  unless  they  have 

been  completed  for  six  months. 

When  " 

newly 

comple  ted 

and 

unoccupied  units"  (Table  8)  are 

added. 

the 

vacancy  rate  in 

most  cities  is  increased  by  1-1 

.  5  per 

cent. 
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2.  Non-Residential  Investment 


Ontario's  growth  in  non- residential  construction  over  the 
past  five  years  has  been  below  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  rest  of 
Canada.  A  sharply  declining  contribution  from  institutional  con¬ 
struction  and  slower  expansion  in  commercial  construction  have  been 
major  factors  (see  Table  12) .  As  a  result,  the  contribution  of  non- 
residential  building  construction  to  total  construction  in  Ontario 
has  declined. 


Otherwise,  overall  trends  for  Ontario  and  the  rest  of 
Canada  have  been  broadly  similar.  Investment  has  generally  shifted 
rapidly  away  from  institutional  construction,  and  moderately  away 
from  roads,  airports  and  industrial  construction.  Construction  of 
water  and  sewage  treatment,  commercial,  gas  and  oil  and  electric 
power  facilities  have  been  the  strong  sectors  across  Canada. 


Table  13  indicates  the  sectoral  distribution  of  construction 
activity  for  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  Canada  in  1969  and  1974.  Of 
most  significance  is  the  fact  that  62  per  cent  of  construction  expen¬ 
diture  in  Ontario  is  for  social  purposes,  and  only  38  per  cent  is 
for  business  purposes.  By  comparison,  the  rest  of  Canada  spends  sub¬ 
stantially  more  on  business  expansion.  Other  significant  factors 
include : 

.  While  the  contribution  of  institutional  expenditure 
has  declined  faster  in  Ontario  than  in  other  provinces, 
the  share  of  housing  construction  rose  in  Ontario. 

Thus,  the  overall  contribution  of  social  capital 
expenditure  has  declined  no  more  rapidly. 

.  Ontario's  dominance  in  manufacturing  may  be  starting 
to  decline  as  investment  in  the  rest  of  Canada  is  inc¬ 
reasing  relative  to  Ontario. 

.  Other  provinces  are  also  expanding  investment  in  the 
primary  sectors. 

.  The  trade,  finance  and  commercial  sectors  are  gaining 
in  significance  in  all  provinces. 
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TYPE 

the  : 
(per 

OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN  ONTARIO  AND 
REST  OF  CANADA,  1969  AND  1974* 
cent  of  value) 

Table  12 

Ontario 

Rest  of  Canada 

1969 

1974 

1969  1974 

RESIDENTIAL  (total) 

37.7 

41.5 

28.9 

29.8 

Industrial 

7.8 

7.1 

5.9 

4.6 

Commercial 

10.1 

11.9 

8.0 

10.9 

Institutional 

11.7 

4.8 

9.2 

5.7 

Other  Building 

2.6 

3.3 

4.1 

3.8 

Building  Construction  (total) 

32.2 

27.0 

27.2 

25.0 

Marine 

0.7 

0.4 

1.6 

1.0 

Road  and  Airports 

8.4 

6.5 

10.1 

10 . 6 

Water  and  Sewage 

3.3 

5.0 

2.8 

4.0 

Dams  and  Irrigation 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

Electric  Power  Construction 

6.7 

7.0 

8.1 

8.4 

Communications 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

Gas  and  Oil  Facilities 

2.2 

3.4 

10.1 

10.5 

Other 

4.5 

5.0 

6.5 

6.1 

Engineering  (total) 

30.1 

31.5 

43.9 

45.3 

TOTAL  NON- RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION 

62.3 

58.5 

71.1 

70.2 

TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source: 

Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  No.  64-201) . 

Note : 

*1974  figures  estimated  at 
Canada  and  the  Department 

beginning  of 
of  Industry, 

year  by  Statistics 
Trade  and  Commerce 

CONSTRUCTION  BY  SECTOR  FOR  ONTARIO  AND 
THE  REST  OF  CANADA,  1969  AND  1974 
(per  cent  of  value) 

Table  13 

Ontario 

Rest  of 

Canada 

1969 

1974 

1969 

1974 

BUSINESS  CAPITAL 

35.3 

38.3 

43.7 

46.1 

Primary  and  Construction 

4.9 

4.6 

13.2 

14.4 

Manufacturing 

9.0 

8.5 

6.2 

7.0 

Trade,  Finance  and  Commercial 

7.4 

10.7 

5.6 

8.6 

Utilities 

14.0 

14.5 

18.6 

16.0 

SOCIAL  CAPITAL 

64.7 

61.7 

56.3 

53.9 

Housing 

38.1 

41.5 

29.2 

29.5 

Institutions  and  Government  Depts. 

26.6 

20.2 

27.1 

24.4 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  No.  61 

-206) . 

, 
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This  shift  in  Ontario  away  from  business  capital  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  data  on  investment  in  major  machinery  and  equipment. 

As  Table  14  indicates,  Ontario's  share  of  total  investment  in  mac¬ 
hinery  and  equipment  fell  from  41  to  38  per  cent  in  five  years, 
with  comparable  drops  in  every  sector  except  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ment  departments . 


MAJOR  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  INVESTMENT 
ONTARIO  AS  A  PER  CENT  OF  CANADA,  1969  AND 

IN 

19  74 

Table  14 

Sector 

1969 

1974 

Primary  and  Construction 

26.8 

25.1 

Manuf  ac turing 

51.6 

48.9 

Utilities 

38.4 

36.4 

Trade,  Finance  and  Commercial 
Institutions  and  Government 

44.1 

40.8 

Departments 

33.6 

33.1 

TOTAL 

41.0 

38.2 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  (Cat.  No.  61-206) 


Of  particular  interest  to  Ontario  is  a  comparison  for  selected 
industries  of  1974  and  1973  plant  and  equipment  investment  plans. 

While  the  data  available  reflects  nominal,  rather  than  real  changes. 
Table  15  indicates  that: 

.  a  real  decline  for  institutional  services  and  govern¬ 
ment  departments  reflects  Ontario's  tight  rein  on 
capital  expenditures  resulting  in  deferred  projects, 
when  prices  have  increased  rapidly; 

.  strength  in  Ontario  construction  reflected  growth  in 
manufacturing  and  trade,  finance  and  commercial  ser¬ 
vice  sectors; 

.  upward  revisions  in  construction  estimates  between  the 
beginning  and  mid-year  were  made  by  most  sectors,  with 
the  largest  increases  in  chemicals  and  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  (118  per  cent) ,  machinery  (28  per  cent) ,  food  and 
beverages  (24  per  cent) ,  and  wood  products  (23  per  cent) ; 

.  nevertheless,  several  industries  revised  their  projec¬ 
tions  downwards  from  the  first  of  the  year,  including 
paper  products  (-27  per  cent) ,  petroleum  and  coal  pro¬ 
ducts  (-23  per  cent) ,  and  primary  metals  (-15  per  cent) . 
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VALUE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MACHINERY  AND 
EQUIPMENT  INVESTMENT  IN  ONTARIO,  1974 


Table  15 


Construction 


Machinery  and 
Equipment 


Value 
$  Million 

1974/1973* 
%  Change 

Value 
$  Million 

1974/1973 
%  Change 

Institutional  Services  and 

Government  Departments 

1,710 

7.7 

276 

6.6 

Utilities 

1,231 

17.5 

1,430 

15.8 

Trade,  Finance  and 

Commercial  Services 

908 

22.6 

946 

16.8 

Total  Manufacturing 

718 

44.4 

2,432 

23.1 

Petroleum,  Coal 

147 

45.6 

17 

130.7 

Chemicals 

94 

137.7 

212 

24.8 

Primary  Metals 

87 

40.1 

525 

20.1 

Food  and  Beverages 

75 

41.7 

198 

17.3 

Transportation  Equipment 

61 

52.9 

209 

16.5 

Other 

254 

45.9 

1,271 

55.5 

Primary  and  Construction 

Industries 

388 

22.4 

930 

15.6 

TOTAL 

4,954 

18.3 

6,013 

18.3 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  and  the  Department  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  "Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada  Outlook 
1974". 


*  Current  dollar  increases. 


C.  Price  Increases 

For  November  1974,  residential  construction  input  prices  were 
7.3  per  cent  above  November  1973,  and  only  0.4  per  cent  above  July 
1974.  This  very  low  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  four  months  is  ex¬ 
plained  mainly  by  the  declining  costs  of  materials  (down  0.4  per  cent), 
since  construction  wages  are  still  increasing.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  decline  in  cost  of  materials  is  that  lumber  prices  have  been 
dropping . 

In  November,  the  total  input  price  index  for  non-residential 
construction  was  13.9  per  cent  above  November  1973,  with  materials  up 
18.5  per  cent  and  labour  up  10.3  per  cent.  Over  the  last  four  months 
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(July  to  November) ,  however,  the  total  input  price  index  rose  only 
1.6  per  cent,  i.e.,  at  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  non- residential  construction  price  increases  may  be 
slowing  down.  The  sub-indices  for  labour  and  materials  provide 
more  detailed  evidence,  as  outlined  below: 


.  Labour  costs  rose  only  2.3  per  cent  in  the  last  four 
months,  i.e.,  by  only  7  per  cent  per  year. 

.  Material  costs  rose  only  0.7  per  cent  in  the  same 
time  period  —  a  projected  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  most  significant  factors  were: 

-  a  continuing  decline  in  lumber  and  lumber  pro¬ 
ducts  prices  (9.1  per  cent  in  four  months)  to 
the  level  of  January  1973; 

-  almost  no  changes  in  the  four  months  in  prices 
of  plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  steel  and 
metal  work  and  roofing  materials;  but 

-  continued  rapid  price  increases  in  concrete 
products,  tiles,  electrical  equipment  and  fix¬ 
tures,  hardware,  wallboard  and  insulation, 
paint  and  glass. 
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